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For Readers and Students. Intended as a help to Individuals, 
Associations, School-districts, and Seminaries of Learning, in 
the selection of Works for Reading, Investigation, or Pro- 
fessional study. By A. Porter, D.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1843. 


Sucu a book as this has been so long and so imperatively 
called for, that, at first sight, it is surprising that it should not 
before have been made. A little consideration, however, will 
show us that a good book of this kind is not easily written. 
The requisites for its composition are very rarely united in one 
man. ‘There must be access to books, and familiarity with 
their contents, an acquaintance with the critics, and knowledge 
enough of subjects to weigh well their criticisms, much leisure, 
sound discrimination, good common sense, a perception of the 
wants of society, and, what is rarer still, a willingness to labor 
for the sake of doing good. For the work is of most modest 
pretensions, and yet must have cost researches which would 
have furnished some volumes of history on which one might 
have built a reputation. ‘The necessary qualifications have at 
last been found united, not in one man, but intwo. Every one 
who knows anything of Union College, or the state of education 
in central New York, will find it hard to conceive how the 
author could have found the leisure necessary for such investi- 
gations, though he will not be surprised at the evidence which 
the work gives of all the other qualifications, in ample measure. 
But the author is fortunate in having a friend, who, to great 
learning and habits of research, adds the leisure which himself 
cannot command. This is Mr. Victor G. Benne, “a graduate 
of the Military School, Hanover, (Germany,) and a gentleman 
of much intelligence and worth. ‘The labor would have been 
so irksome, and would have interfered so seriously with gther 
engagements, that it probably would never have been performed 
but for Mr. B.’s aid; and to him, therefore, the reader will be 
indebted for any assistance or gratification that this part (the 
critical notices) of the work may afford.” 

In the introduction the author states the origin and objects 
of this work. 


“This work was first undertaken at the request of the 
Young Men’s Association of the State of New York. It was 
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mainly intended, at the outset, as a help to Associations, Lyce- 
ums, School Districts, &c. &c., in selecting useful and interest- 
ing works for their libraries. In proportion as such libraries 
are multiplied, and spread out their stores before the whole 
people, in the same proportion it is important that they should 
be composed of useful and improving books, to the exclusion 
of all that are noxious, or merely worthless. In this great 
object the compiler has felt so deep an interest, that he has con- 
sidered it a privilege to rescue from other, and engrossing cares, 
an occasional hour for this labor of love. 

‘It occurred to him, in the progress of the work, that it 
might be advantageously extended, so as to meet the wants of 
scholars in the earlier stages of their researches, and of young 
persons, who may desire some aid in tracing out a judicious 
course of reading or study. ‘This volume is accordingly com- 
posed of three parts: 


PART FIRST 


embraces various courses of reading or study for general read- 
ers, professional students, and for those who are engaged in 
investigating particular branches of literature. 


PART SECOND 


contains a series of authors in philosophy, literature, and sci- 
ence, who have gained the rank of classics in their respective 
departments. They are arranged in chronological order, with 
brief notices, so that this part of the work may be found useful, 
not only as a compendium of bibliography, but also as a very 
brief sketch of literary history. It is intended especially for the 
use of those who are engaged in original researches, or who are 
anxious to collect around them the great teachers of wisdom 
who belong to history. It should be understood, however, that 
its pretensions are humble. It does not profess to supersede the 
larger works on bibliography, nor to give a complete catalogue 
of classic or standard works, but merely to guide the student in 
the earliest stages of investigation. 


PART THIRD 


contains a list of about fifteen hundred works, (with critical 
notices, prices, &c. &c.,) adapted to general reading. It will 
be found useful in collecting miscellaneous libraries, and in 
finding books which treat on the various branches of litera- 
ture. 

“In one or two respects, this manual will be found more 
convenient than the ordinary works on bibliography. It 
assigns the first, and most prominent place, to inéellectual, as 
distinguished from material bibliography. ‘The latter is occu- 
pied mainly with diéles, editions, prices, scarcity, &c. &c., and is 
arranged alphabetically; the former, treating of the subject and 
literary and historic value of works, is arranged on the princi- 
ples of the ‘Catalogue Raisonné,’ 7. e. by subjects. ies 

“The undertaking is in a considerable degree novel, but it 1s 
believed, that, in the present state of the world, and especially 
of our own country, it will not be regarded as untimely or 
unimportant. Indeed, the want of some such hand book as the 
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present, combining comprehensiveness and cheapness, is gene- 
rally recognised; and the compiler will feel abundantly satisfied 
if he shall seem to have succeeded, even partially, in supply- 
ing the want.” 


From the First Part we extract, as a specimen of the good 
sense which prevails in it, the following very excellent 


‘CAUTIONS AND COUNSELS. 


‘1. Always have some useful and pleasant book ready to 
take up in ‘odd ends’ of time. A good part of life will other- 
wise be wasted. ‘There is,’ says Wyttenbach, ‘no business, 
no avocation whatever, which will not permit a man who has 
an inclination to give a little time every day to the studies of 
his youth.’ 

“2. Be not alarmed because so many books are recommended. 
They are not all to be read at once, nor in a short time. ‘Some 
travellers,’ says Bishop Hall, ‘have more shrunk at the map than 
at the way ; between both, how many stand still with their arms 
folded.’ 

‘3. Do not attempt to read much or fast. ‘To call him well 
read who reads many authors,’ says Shaftesbury, ‘is impro- 
per.’ ‘Non refert quam multos libros,’ says Seneca, ‘ sed quam 
bonos habeas,’—‘ Court not your books, but weigh them.’ Says 
Locke, ‘'This is that which I think great readers are apt to be 
mistaken in; those who have read of everything, are thought 
to understand everything too; but itis not always so. Reading 
furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge; it is 
thinking that makes what we read ours. We are of the rumi- 
nating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves with a 
great load of collections; unless we chew them over again, they 
will not give us strength and nourishment.’ 

‘‘ A mistake here is so common and so pernicious, that I add 
one more authority. Says Dugald Stewart, ‘Nothing, in truth, 
has such a tendency to weaken, not only the powers of invention, 
but the intellectual powers in general, as a habit of extensive and 
various reading WITHOUT REFLECTION. "The activity and force 
of mind are gradually impaired, in consequence of disuse; and 
not unfrequently all our principles and opinions come to be lost 
in the infinite raultiplicity and discordancy of our acquired 
ideas. It requires courage, indeed, (as Helvetius has re- 
marked,) to remain ignorant of those useless subjects which 
are generally valued; but it is a courage necessary to men who 
either love the truth, or who aspire to establish a permanent 
reputation.’ 

‘‘4, Do not become so far enslaved by any system or course 
of study as to think it may not be altered when alteration would 
contribute to the healthy and improving action of the mind. 
These systems begin by being our servants; they sometimes end 
by becoming masters, and tyrannical masters they are. 

‘5. Beware, on the other hand, of frequent changes in your 
planof study. This is the besetting sin of young persons. ‘The 
man who resolves,’ says Wirt, ‘but suffers his resolution to be 
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changed by the first counter-suggestion of a friend; who fluc- 
tuates from opinion to opinion, from plan to plan, and veers 
like a weathercock to every point of the compass with every 
breath of caprice that blows, can never accomplish anything 
great or useful. Instead of being progressive in anything, he 
will be at best stationary, and more probably retrograde in 
all. It is only the man who carries into his pursuits that great 
quality which Lucan ascribes to Casar,—nescia virtus stare 
loco,—‘the burning desire of progress,’—who first consults 
wisely, then resolves firmly, and then executes his purpose 
with inflexible perseverance, undismayed by those petty diffi- 
culties which daunt a weaker spirit, that can advance to 
eminence in any line. Let us take, by way of illustration, the 
case of a student. He commences the study of the dead lan- 
guages; presently comes a friend, who tells him he is wasting 
his time, and that, instead of obsolete words, he had much bet- 
ter employ himself in acquiring new ideas. He changes his 
plan, and sets to work at the mathematics. Then comes 
another friend, who asks him, with a grave and sapient face, 
whether he intends to become a professor in a college; because, 
if he does not, he is misemploying his time; and that, for the 
business of life, common mathematics is quite enough of the 
mathematics. He throws up his Euclid, and addresses himself 
to some other study, which, in its turn, is again relinquished on 
some equally wise suggestion ; and thus life is spent in chang- 
ing his plans. You cannot but perceive the folly of this 
course; and the worst effect of it is, the fixing on your mind a 
habit of indecision, sufficient in itself to blast the fairest pros- 
pects. No, take your course wisely, but firmly; and, having 
taken it, hold upon it with heroic resolution, and the Alps and 
Pyrenees will sink before you. The whole empire of learning 
will be at your feet, while those who set out with you, but 
stopped to change their plans, are yet employed in the very 
profitable business of changing their plans. Let your motto be, 
Perseverando vinces,—‘Hold fast and win.’ Practise upon it, 
and you will be convinced of its value by the distinguished 
eminence to which it will conduct you.’ 

_ “6, Read always the Jest and most recent book on the sub- 
ject which you wish to investigate. ‘You are to remember,’ 
says Pliny the younger, ‘that the most approved authors of 
each sort are to be carefully chosen; for, as it has been well 
observed, though we should read much, we should not read 
many authors.’ 

“7. Study subjects rather than books; therefore, compare dif- 
ferent authors on the same subjects; the statements of authors, 
with information collected from other sources; and the conclu- 
sious drawn by a writer with the rules of sound logic. ‘Learn- 
ing,’ says Feltham, ‘falls far short of wisdom; nay, so far, that 
you scarcely find a greater fool than is sometimes a mere 
scholar.’ 

“8. Seek opportunies to write and converse on subjects about 
which you read. ‘ Reading,’ says Bacon, ‘maketh a fudl man, 
conference a ready man, and writing an exact man.’ Another 
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benefit of conversation is touched upon by Feltham: ‘Men 
commonly write more formally than they practise. From con- 
versing only with books, they fall into affectation and pedantry,’ 
and, he might have added, into many mistakes. ‘He who is 
made up of the press and the pen shall be sure to be ridiculous. 
Company and conversation are the best instructors for a noble 
nature. ‘An engagement and combating of wits,’ says Eras- 
mus, ‘does in an extraordinary manner both show the strength 
of geniuses, rouses them and augments them. If you are in 
doubt of anything, do not be ashamed to ask, or if you have 
committed an error, be corrected.’ 

‘9, Accustom yourself to refer whatever you read to the 
general head to which it belongs, and trace it, if a fact, to the 
principle it involves or illustrates; if a principle, to the facts 
which it produces or explains. ‘I may venture to assert,’ says 
Mr. Starkie, speaking of the study of the law,—and the remark 
is equally applicable to other studies,—‘ that there is nothing 
which more effectually facilitates the study of the law than the 
constant habit, on the part of the student, of attempting to trace 
and reduce what he learns by reading or by practice to its ap- 
propriate principle. Cases, apparently remote, by this means 
are made to illustrate and explain each other. Every addi- 
tional acquisition adds strength to the principle which it sup- 
ports and illustrates; and thus the student becomes armed with 
principles and conclusions of important and constant use in fo- 
rensic warfare, and possesses a power, from the united support 
of a principle, fortified by a number of dependent cases and 
illustrations; while the desultory, non-digesting reader, the 
man of indices and abridgments, is unable to bear in his mind 
a multiplicity of, to him, unconnected cases; and could he recol- 
lect them, would be unable to make use of them if he failed to 
find one exactly suited to his purpose.’ 

‘10. Endeavor to find opportunities to vse your knowledge, 
and to apply it in practice. ‘hey proceed right well in all 
knowledge,’ says Bacon, ‘which do couple study with their 
practice, and do not first study altogether, and then practise 
altogether.’ 

“11. Strive, by frequent reviews, to keep your knowledge 
always at command. ‘What booteth,’ says an old writer, ‘to 
read much, which is a weariness to the flesh ; to meditate often, 
which is a burden to the mind : to learn daily, with increase of 
knowledge, when he is to seek for what he hath learned, and 
perhaps, then, especially when he hath most need thereof? 
Without this, our studies are but lost labor.’ ‘One of the pro- 
foundest and most versatile scholars in England,’ says Mr. War- 
ren, in his Law Studies, ‘has a prodigious memory, which the 
author once told him was a magazine stored with wealth from 
every department of knowledge. ‘I am not surprised at it,” 
he added, ‘nor would you be, or any one that knew the pains 
I have taken in selecting and depositing what you call my 
‘wealth.’ I take care always to ascertain the value of what 
I look at, and, if satisfied on that score, I most carefully stow 
it away. I pay, besides, frequent visits to my ‘magazine,’ 
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and keep an inventory of at least everything important, which 
I frequently compare with my stores. It is, however, the 
systematic disposition and arrangement I adopt, which lightens 
the labors of memory. I was by no means remarkable for 
memory when young; on the contrary, I was considered rather 
defective on that score.”’ * 

*©12,. Dare to be ignorant of many things. ‘Ina celebrated 
satire, (the Pursuits of Literature,) much read in my youth,’ 
says De Quincy, ‘and which I myself read about twenty-five 
years ago, I remember one counsel there addressed to young 
men, but, in fact, of universal application. ‘I call upon them,” 
said the author, ‘to dare to be ignorant of many things;” a 
wise counsel, and justly expressed; for it requires much cour- 
age to forsake popular paths of knowledge, merely upon a con- 
viction that they are not favorable to the ultimate ends of 
knowledge. In you, however, ¢hat sort of courage may be pre- 
sumed; but how will you ‘dare to be ignorant” of many 
things, in opposition to the cravings of your own mind? Sim- 
ply thus: destroy these false cravings by introducing a healthier 
state of the organ. A good scheme of study will soon show itself 
to be such by this one test, that it will exclude as powerfully as 
it will appropriate ; it will be a system of repulsion no less than 
of attraction; once thoroughly possessed and occupied by the 
deep and genial pleasures of one truly intellectual pursuit, you 
will be easy and indifferent to all others that had previously 
teased you with transient excitement.’ ”’ 


To these we would add,—13. If you wish to make reading a 
permanent source of as much enjoyment as possible, especially 
if you have much leisure for reading, cultivate a taste for va- 
riety in reading. Read carefully books upon natural philoso- 
phy, that you may accustom yourself to look into the causes 
of things. Read books of natural history, that you may have 
your eyes open upon the endless diversity of objects with 
which the world is stored; and books of astronomy, to give you 
vast and grand conceptions. Read books of history, that you 
may understand the character of men as displayed in action, 
and the best dramas, that you may understand by what motives 
they are influenced. Read. books of political economy, if you 
would comprehend the sources of national wealth; and general 
treatises on law, if you would penetrate the great principles of 
Justice. Read books on physiology, if you would learn the 


laws of the structure and health of your body; and the, 


books of the metaphysicians, if you would speculate freely and 
pleasantly upon the phenomena of mind. Read the books of 
the poets, if you would have a source of perennial enjoyment 
from the perception of the beautiful in all jts forms; and the 
lives of the philanthropists, if you would learn to sympathize 
with the woes of your fellow-men, and stir yourself up to exer- 
tions for their alleviation. Read books of human devotion, that 
you may thereby perhaps kindle the flame within your own 
breast; and the Gospel of Jesus Christ, that you may see how 
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14. If you mean ever to understand anything well, study, in 
youth, some one great subject thoroughly. If it be a language, 
study that language till you understand it perfectly. A dead 
language becomes thus a key to help you unlock all living 
truths. If it be geometry, make yourself a master of it in all 
its forms, in its theory and in its practice. 

With these additions, and even without them, we heartily 
commend the book to all who are making up a library for a 
school district, for a town, for a college, for a family, or for 
an individual, and to all who are laying out plans of study, 
profound or superficial. It is distinguished throughout for a 
most liberal and philosophical spirit. G. B. E. 





WE insert the following notice of an excellent school-book, as 
we have received it from a valued correspondent. We need 
only add, that we entirely concur in the opinions it expresses, 
having used Mr. Russell’s Lessons in Enunciation ever since 
their first appearance, and never having seen anything better 
adapted to their purpose. ID, p. t. 


THE PRIMARY READER; 


A Selection of Easy Reading Lessons, with Introductory Exer- 
cises in Articulation, for Young Children. Designed to fol- 
low the “ Primary Spelling-Book,” and forming Part III. of 
a series of Reading-Books for Primary Schools. By Wittiam 
Russet. Boston: ‘Tappan & Dennet. 1843. 


This unpretending little book is a valuable acquisition to the 
stock of means in our schools for teaching to read. ‘This is its 
object, and this it will do much to accomplish, if the plan, in 
its ‘Suggestions to Teachers, on Emphasis, Inflection, and 
Pauses,” and others scattered along through the book, be care- 
fully carried out. 

It is the work of a mind well acquainted with the wants and 
tastes of childhood, and embodies a perfectly chaste, pure, and 
appropriate collection of pieces in prose and verse, equally 
removed from all that is puerile and from all that is unintelligi- 
bly profound; a book that the pupil will recur to with renewed 
delight, because the subjects are those that childhood loves, and 
treated by such friends of children as Mrs. Barbauld, Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Sigourney, and 
the like, in their usually attractive style. 

The adult mind, in running through its pages, feels the fresh- 
ness of early days pervading the spirit, and its sensibilities 
gushing at the eyes. The prose selections are good; some 
beautiful, though simple; the poetical, remarkably sweet. And 
the compiler has well carried out his intention, indicated in his 
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advertisement; in which he says, ‘“‘he has directed his atten- 
tion, chiefly, to the following points: 


“1st. T’o avoid, in the selection of lessons, unintelligible mat- 
ter and language, and a dull, formal style, as worse than useless 
to young readers,—as positively injurious to their elocution, not 
only in childhood, but in subsequent life. 

‘2d. T'o select such pieces as seemed best adapted, by sim- 
plicity and vividness of expression, to secure the attention of the 
juvenile mind, and to produce an intelligent and animated style 
of reading, as a habit, in early years. 

‘3d. To furnish frequent suggestions to teachers, on the best 
mode of securing a distinct enunciation of words, and a correct 
and spirited utterance of sentiment. 

‘Ath. To exert an influence on the heart and habits of the 
reader, by the selection of pieces tending to cherish sentiments 
of love, truth, and piety. 

“5th. 'T'o aid the early formation of good taste, by avoiding 
low subjects, low characters, and low forms of expression, in 
the pieces selected for reading lessons.” 


We would recommend the whole of the advertisement, con- 
tained in the opening of the book, to the careful perusal of 
teachers, and authors of reading books. 

It contains views on this subject, that every experienced, 
reflecting teacher of reading will readily subscribe to; and com- 
ing, as they do, from a veteran in this department of education, 
—a man of rare accomplishments,—having, (it may truly and 
emphatically be said,) no superior as a teacher, they must have 
weight. 

In short, from the long practice he has had, and the peculiar 
advantages he has enjoyed, the author of the Primary Reader 
may be considered good authority, without appeal, on any point 
connected with reading and elocution. 

The “Preliminary Exercises in Articulation” will be found 
of great service to the teacher, presenting, as they do, all the 
sounds in our language, embracing, in classified sections, exam- 
ples of their proper use, and) pointing out the various errors into 
which local usage and careless habits lead the young and the 
illiterate in our community. ‘The whole are interspersed with 
such explanations as make the subject quite intelligible to all 
who are worthy of being entrusted with the charge of the 
young. ‘They are substantially the same, though somewhat 
simplified, as are found in ‘ Lessons in Enunciation,”’ a little 
work by the same author, which ought to be in the hands of 
every teacher in the United States, as being the best book for 
its purpose that can be found in the language. 

On the whole, we rejoice at the appearance of this book. It 
is, notwithstanding its title, perhaps somewhat in advance of 
the capacities of the pupils of our ‘“ primary schools,” but is 
well adapted to the younger classes in our grammar schools, in 
town and country. And we hope for their sakes, not less than 
for the encouragement of the author, that it will meet with that 
universally favorable reception which it deserves. T. 
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[From the Newburyport Daily Herald. ] 
LETTERS TO A PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
No. III. 





My ——. I believe I have alluded to most of the points 
to be attended to in the external arrangements of your school. 
Let me next briefly touch upon some of the branches to be 
taught and methods of teaching. In the first place, you should 
have more regard to the thoroughness, than to the frequency of 
recitations. ‘There seems to be an impression entertained by 
some persons, that scholars learn by dint of constant repetition 
and incessant drilling. You will find parents ready to com- 
plain, for instance, if their children do not read and spell twice 
every day, and do not thus, with commendable rapidity, get on 
from one text-book to another. By the number of Jessons recited 
and books read through, they judge of the proficiency made. 
This [ deem a great mistake. One recitation of a kind, L sup- 
pose, is quite enough for one day,—provided it is rightly con- 
ducted. One sentence read with entire correctness, or three 
words spelt so that the true way of spelling may not be forgotten, 
is better than whole pages galloped or mumbled over, or columns 
of long and meaningless terms spelt mechanically. Be sure 
then, first, to aim at accuracy,—strict and perfect accuracy, in 
every lesson,—so that ‘“ when done it may be well done.” Next, 
be careful that the recitation is not too wearisome. It is next 
to useless to try to teach pupils when their interest is lost and 
they have grown dull and stupid through fatigue. Sometimes 
when I have seen a class of boys in a schoolroom, wearing 
such dull, heavy countenances, so unlike the bright, animated, 
expressive faces the urchins exhibit on the play-ground, [ have 
found myself involuntarily doubting whether schools are not a 
great mistake, since they produce such unnatural appearances 
in children. Why should there be that constrained or that list- 
less look we so frequently observe in pupils?) Why should the 
brightness and vivacity which belong to their time of life, seem 
to be extinguished by the very atmosphere of a schoolroom ? 
As a general remark, I imagine it is safe to say, when the 
attention of the scholar is lost, or must be retained by compulsion, 
the teacher has failed to take the right course, and the oppor- 
tunity successfully to communicate instruction has departed. 
With minds that are alive and active, you can do more in five 
minutes, than you can do in an hour, after you are obliged to 
exhort or entreat, or scold, or punish, to get a hearing or to force 
out answers. Endeavor, then, tomake each recitation short and 
sprightly; be awake yourself, and do not overtask the children 
so that they shall be more disposed to stare out of the windows 
or take a nap, than to mind what you or they themselves are 
saying. In the third place, remember to conduct the exercises 
so as to call into action the interest of your children. Do not 
fall into the error of teaching as if their minds were so many 
empty cups, and your mind a pitcher full of knowledge, out of 
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which you must pour into them. ‘They are thinking animals, 
and you injure instead of helping their progress, whenever you 
relieve them from the trouble of thinking. The end of all right 
instruction is to prepare the scholar for the higher work of self- 
education; and this truth is not too Jofty or abstract to be recog- 
nised and reduced to practice, to some extent, in a primary 
school; although, in such a school, more than elsewhere, the 
memory is to be employed. The youngest child under your 
care, can think,—reason,—compare,—learn to express his little 
ideas, and to comprehend much of what he is called upon to 
study; and all this you must endeavor to make him do. He 
was born to be mostly an active and not a passive verb,—the 
signification of him is to do and not to suffer. The importance 
of this remark is exactly in proportion to the wretchedness of 
the punning comparison it contains. It refers to your principal 
duty,—the thing you are never to forget,—viz., the mental disci- 
pline of your pupils,—the development of their minds,—the 
teaching them how to use their faculties. Let me in this con- 
nection just say, that those youngsters, generally looked upon 
by fond parents, and sometimes by their teachers also, as the 
most promising and precocious, are often, in truth, quite the 
reverse ; their promise being of that sort that is seldom fulfilled by 
any future eminence, and their precocity of that kind, which, 
if it resembles the sky-rocket in swiftness and brilliancy, is quite 
likely to resemble it also in the brevity of its existence. The 
boy quick to learn is not in the end always the best scholar; 
because his quickness may depend entirely upon the rapidity 
of perceptive faculties merely. ‘The slow, sure thinker, will 
beat him out and out in the long run. An anecdote occurs to 
me to illustrate this observation. I knew a boy who attended 
the school of a shrewd and sensible man. The said boy was 
quite a genius, as he thought, in mastering, in less than no 
time, the elementary books of mathematics. ‘The master saw 
the youth’s vanity and likewise his mistake. ‘ John,” said he, 
one day, “‘ you think yourself a smart fellow and a great mathe- 
matician. But you are altogether in error. Your perceptions 
are quick, and you get along very fast in these first books, 
where every step is explained, but when you begin to study 
the higher branches, where you must think and invent pro- 
cesses for yourself, you will break down and be no mathemati- 
cian at all.” The event showed the master’s sagacity: John 
did break down, and was no mathematician at all. The moral 
of this story for you, is simply this: try to train your scholars, 
so that, whether they run swiftly or slowly at first, they may 
keep going, and not break down: they will reach “the top of 
the hill of science” sooner than if by more haste they made 
worse speed. In all your recitations, then, have more regard to 
the thoroughness than quantity of the work done; be cautious 
and not let attention flag; and endeavor, whilst you impart 
knowledge, to strengthen and develop the mind. In my next, 
I will touch on some of the particular branches your are to 
teach. Truly yours, 
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LIFE IN A PENITENTIARY. 


In the Knickerbocker Magazine for October, the editor gives 
the following graphic sketch of a visit he recently made to 
Sing Sing,—one of the New York State prisons: 

_ “If the unhappy young man, who has recently filled the 
journals of the metropolis with the details of his folly and crime, 
could, before yielding to the temptation, have looked in upon 
the state prisoners at Sing Sing, as we did the other day, 
surely he would have shrunk back from the vortex before him. 
Poor wretches, in their best estate! How narrow their cells: 
how ceaseless their toil; what a negation of comfort is their 
whole condition! It was a sweltering August day, breathless 
and oppressive ; but there was no rest for the eighteen hundred 
unhappy convicts who plied their never-ending tasks within 
those walls. Stealthy glances from half-raised eyes; pale 
countenances, stamped with meek submission, or gleaming 
with powerless hate or impotent malignity; and hard labor in 
the fullest sense,—were the main features of the still-life scene, 
as we passed through the work-shops. But what a picture was 
presented as the occupants came swarming into the open court- 
yard, at the sound of the bell, to proceed to their cells with 
their dinner! From the thick atmosphere of the carpet and 
rug shops, leaving the clack of shuttles, the dull thump of 
the ‘ weaver’s beam,’ and the long, confused perspective of 
cords and pulleys, and patterns, and multitudinous ‘harness,’ 
they poured forth; from musky smithies streamed the imps of 
Vulcan, grim as the dark recesses from which they emerged ; 
from doors which opened upon interminable rows of closc-set 
benches, burst forth the knights of the awl and hammer; the 
rub-a-dub of the cooper’s mallet, the creak of his shaving-knife, 
were still; the stone hammer was silent; and the court-yard 
was full of the striped crew! God of compassion! whata sight 
it was to see that motley multitude take up, in gangs, their hu- 
miliating march! Huge negroes, sweltering in the heat, were 
interspersed among ‘the lines;’ hands, crimson with murder, 
rested upon the shoulders of beings young alike in years and 
crime; the victim of bestiality pressed against the heart-broken 
tool of the scathless villain; and add were blended in one revolt- 
ing mass of trained soldiers of guilt; their thousand legs moving 
as the legs of one man, all in silence, save the peculiar sound of 
the sliding tread, grating not less upon the ear than the ground. 
One by one, they took their wooden pails of dingy and amphib- 
ious-looking ‘grub,’ and passed on, winding up the stairs of the 
different stories, and streaming along the narrow corridors to 
their solitary cells. It was too much for the tender heart of 
poor E.,—this long procession of the gangs. As they passed on 
in slow succession, her lips began to quiver; and, one after 
another, drops of pity rolled down her cheek. ‘ All these,’ said 
she to the keeper, ‘had a mother, who looked upon their child- 
hood, and biessed their innocence! Ah! how many infant feet, 
softer than velvet to the touch, have been pressed to maternal 
lips, that now shuffle along these prison aisles!’ There spoke 
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‘the mother ;’ and with her ‘ gentle words of pity’ we take our 
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leave of the State’s prison and its unhappy inmates.” 
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‘‘ EMPHASIZE YOUR WORDS CORRECTLY.—‘ Boy, go in and ask 





{From the Providence Chronicle. } 


THE BABY’S COMPLAINT. 


O, moruer, dear mother, no wonder I ery, \ 
More wonder by far that your baby don’t die; 

No matter what ails me, no matter who’s here, 

No matter how hungry the “ poor little dear!” 

No matter if full or all out of breath, 

She trots me and trots me, and trots me to death! 


I love my dear nurse, but I dread that great knee ; 
I like all her talk, but wo unto me! 

She can’t be contented with talking so pretty, 
And washing and dressing, and doing her duty; 
All that’s very well; I can bear soap and water; 
But, mother, she is an unmerciful trotter ! 


Pretty ladies, I want just to look at your faces; 

Pretty lamp, pretty fire, let me see how it blazes; 

How can I, my head going bibbity bob? 

And she trots me the harder, the harder I sob. 

Oh mother, do stop her, I’m inwardly sore, 

I hiccup and cry, and she trots me the more, 

And talks about ‘‘ wind,” when ’tis she makes me ache; 
Wish ’t would blow her away, for poor baby’s sake! 


Thank goodness, I’m still; O, blessed be quiet! 
I’m glad my dear mother is willing to try it; 
Of foolish old customs my mother’s no lover, 
And the wisdom of this she can never discover ; 
I'll rest me awhile, and just look about, 

And laugh up at Sally, who peeps in and out, 
And pick up some notions as soon as I can, 

To fill my small noddle before 1’m a man. 


O dear, is that she, is she coming so soon? 

She’s bringing my dinner with tea-cup and spoon ; 
She ’ll hold me with one hand, in t’ other the cup, 
And as fast as it’s down, she ’Il just shake it up; 
And thumpity thump, with the greatest delight, 
Her heel it is going from morning till night; 

All over the house you may hear it, I’m sure, 


Trot,—trotting! just think what I’m doomed to endure ! 





how old Mrs. Jenkins is!’ 


“Yes, ma’am.’ The boy returned with the answer, ‘The 


4 lady says she don’t know how old she is, ma’am. 
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PrecePTs AND Proverss, proposed to be used as copy-Pieces in the 
National Model Schools, in Irevann. Dublin, 1842. 


The preface to this little collection remarks that “the impor- 
tance of having precepts, so full of practical wisdom, impressed 
upon the young mind, is too obvious to dwell upon.” 


—_—_-—— 


A proverb is the wisdom of many and the wit of one. 

When several wise men have drawn some conclusion from experience and 
observation, a man of wit condenses it into a short pithy saying, which obtains 
currency as a proverb 

As you brew, you must bake. 

He who brews unskilfully will have bad yeast ; and bad yeast will make bad 
bread. ‘The ill consequences of one imprudent step will be felt in many an 
after step. 

A wrinkled purse, a wrinkled face. 

When the money-bag is nearly empty, and so, full of wrinkles, care is apt 
to bring wrinkles into his face. 

As the fool thinketh, so the bell chinketh. 

When a weak man is strongly biassed in favor of any opinion, scheme, &c., 
everything seems to confirm it. ‘The very bells seem to say the words that his 
head is full of. 

A knave is one knave, but a fool is many. 


A weak man in a place of authority will often do more mischief than a bad 
man. For an intelligent but dishonest man will do only as much hurt as 
serves his own purpose; but a weak man is likely to be made the foo/ of sev- 
eral dishonest men. A lion only kills as many as will supply him with food ; 
but a horse, if ridden by several warlike horsemen, may prove the death of 
more than ten liens would kill. 

A lie has no legs 


A fabricated tale cannot stand of itself, but requires other lies to be coined 
to support it; and these again need cthers to support them; and so on, with- 
out end. Henee it is said that ‘* liars need good memories.”’ 


A stitch in time saves nine. 


A man will never change his mind, if he has no mind to 
change. 


A good when lost is valued most.* 


A little more breaks a horse’s back. 

When a man is loaded with as much work or as much injury as he can bear, 
a very trifling addition, (in itself trifling,) will be just so much beyond what he 
can bear. 

A fool may easily find more faults in anything than a wise 
man can easily mend. : 


A liar is daring towards God, and a coward towards man. 
A glutton lives to eat; a wise man eats to live. 


Be old when young, that you may be young when old; or, 

Old young, and old long. Those who take great liberties with their consti- 
tution while young, and do not husband their health and strength, are likely to 
break down early and rapidly; while those who in their younger days practise 
some of the caution of the old, are likely to live the longer, and have a better 
chance of a vigorous and comfortable old age. 


*French, Bien perdu, bien connu. 
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Better to wear out shoes than sheets. 


That is, to go about your business actively, than to lie abed. Some say, 
‘‘ better wear out than rust out.’’ A knife, or other iron tool, will wear out by 
constant use ; but if laid by useless, the rust will consume it. 


Better is an ass that carries you, than a horse that throws 
you. 


A friend who serves you faithfully, though he may be in humble cireum- 
stances, is much more valuable than a powerful patron who is apt to desert or 
ill-treat his friends. 


Bachelors’ wives and maids’ children are well trained. 


Many people are apt to draw fine pictures of what they would do, if they 
were in such and such a person’s place; but if the experiment is tried, they 
find the difficulties in practice which they had not dreamed of. 

Bend the twig, and bend the tree. 


A young sapling is easily bent or straightened, and the tree will remain so. 
You should therefore learn what is right while young. To wait till you grow 
old, is like waiting to straighten a tree till it is full grown. 


Before you marry, be sure of a house wherein to tarry. 


Covetousness bursts the bag. 

He who is too intent on making an unreasonable profit, will often fail of all; 
even as a bag that is crammed till it burst, will let out everything. 

Children and fools should not see a work that is half done. 


They have not the sense to guess what the artist is designing. The whole 
of this world that we see is a work half done; and thence fools are apt to find 
fault with Providence. 


Cleave the log according to the grain. 


Address each man whom you would persuade or instruct, according to his 
particular disposition and habits of thought. The same method may be very 
effectual with one man, and utterly fail with another. 


Dost thou love life? Then waste not time; for time is the 
stuff life is made of. 


Debt is the worst kind of poverty. 


Fools learn nothing from wise men; but wise men learn 
much from fools.* 


For want of a nail the shoe was lost; 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost; 
For want of a horse the rider was lost; 
And all for want of a horse-shoe nail. 


A neglect of something that appears very trifling, may lead to the most dis- 
astrous results. 


Frost and fraud both end in foul. 


A frost, while it lasts, disguises the appearance of things, making muddy 
roads dry, and shaking bogs firm, &c., but a thaw is sure to come ; and then 
the roads are fouler than ever. And even so, falsehood and artifice, of every 
kind, generally, when detected, bring more difficulty and disgrace than what 
they were originally devised to avoid. 


For a mischievous dog a heavy clog. 


The French says ‘‘ he must be tied short.’? (A mechant chien, court len.) 
A man of a character not fully to be trusted must sometimes be employed ; and, 


* That is, to avoid their errors, 
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in that case, you should have him so tied up by restrictions, and so superin- 
tended, that he may do no mischief. 


_ Honesty is the best policy; but he who acts on that principle 
is not an honest man. 


He only is an honest man who does that which is right because it is right, 
and not from motives of policy ; and then, he is rewarded by finding afterwards 
that the honest course he has pursued was in reality the most politic. Buta 
cunning rogue seldom finds out till it is too late, that he is involved in difficul- 
ties raised by his own craft, which an honest course would have escaped. 


He buys honey dear who licks it from thorns. 


Gain or pleasure may be too dearly bought if it cost much disquiet or con- 
tention. 

He laughs best who laughs last. 

A person who takes the wisest course may often be derided for a time by 
persons who enjoy a temporary triumph, but find in the end that they have 
completely failed, while he succeeds. 

He sups ill who eats all at dinner. 

If you spend everything as fast as you get it, while young and strong, you 
will be likely to become destitute in old age. 


He that has been stung by a serpent is afraid of a rope. 


A piece of rope in the twilight is likely to be mistaken for a snake. Those 
who have suffered severely in any way, are apt to have unreasonable apprehen- 
sions of suffering the like again. 

He that buys a house ready-wroughit, 
Hath many a pin and nail for nought. 

A house rarely sells for so much as it cost in building. Hence some say, 
‘** fools build houses, and wise men live in them.”’ 

He who gives way to anger punishes himself for the fault of 
another. 

High winds blow on high hills. 

Those in the most elevated stations have to encounter great opposition, great 
dangers, great troubles, and everything that calls for great firmness. 


Him that nothing will satisfy, let him have nothing. 
Half a leap is a fall into the ditch. 
If you will not take pains, pains will take you. 


If the little birds did not hatch young cuckoos, they would 
not have to worry the old ones. 


You may always see little birds hunting and persecuting a cuckoo: but 
every cuckoo has been hatched and reared in a little bird’s nest. And thus 
men very often raise up some troublesome persons into importance, and after- 
wards try in vain to get rid of them ; or give encouragement to some dangerous 
principle or practice, in order to serve a present purpose, and then find it turned 
against themselves. 


If every one would mend one, all would be mended. 


Some say, ‘‘If each would sweep before his own door, we should have a 
clean street.’? Many a man talks and thinks much about reforms, without 
thinking of the reform which is most in his own power,—the reform of him- 
self. 


[To be continued.] 
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Crows vs. Atconot.—We extract the following very excellent 
article from the Peoria (Ill.) Register :— 


‘‘(olonel B. has one of the best farms on the Illinois river. 
About one hundred acres of it are covered with waving corn. 
When it first came up, in the spring, the crows seemed deter- 
mined on its entire destruction. When one was killed it seemed 
as though a dozen came to the funeral. And though the sharp 
crack of the rifle often drove them away, they always returned 
with its echo. 

‘The colonel at length became weary of throwing grass, 
and resolved on trying the virtue of stones. He sent to the 
druggist for a gallon of alcohol, in which he soaked a few 
quarts of corn, and scattered it over his field. The blacklegs 
came and partook with their usual relish; and, as usual, they 
were pretty well corned; and such a cooing and cackling and 
strutting and staggering! the scene was like but I will make 
no invidious comparison, it was very much like The boys 
who attempted to catch them were very much amused at their 
staggering gait, and their zigzag course through the air. At 
length, they gained the edge of the woods, and there, being 
joined by a new recruit, who happened to be sober, they united 
at the top of their voices haw-hawing, and shouting either the 
praises or the curses of alcohol. It was difficult to tell which, 
us they rattled away without rhyme or reason, so very much 
like But the colenel saved his corn. As soon as they be- 
came sober, they set their faces steadfastly against alcohol. Not 
another kernel would they touch in his field, lest it should con- 
tain the accursed thing, while they went and pulled up his 
neighbors’. To returu like a dog to his vomit; like a washed 
sow to the mire; like not they. They have too much 


respect for their character, black as they are, again to be found 
drunk.” 

















We may at length congratulate our readers, that, after the 
present number, the Journal will again pass into the able hands 
to which it belongs. With the beginning of a new year, they 
may promise themselves the pleasure of seeing their old friend, 
bettered, not changed, by his transatlantic tour. Ep. p. t. 








Tue next term of the Normal School at Lexington will commence on 
Wednesday, the 10th day of January next, at 9 A. M. Candidates for 
admission should present themselves at that time, for examination in Reading, 
Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic. They will be 
expected to bring certificates of good moral and intellectual characters. 

None will be admitted who are not sixteen years of age; nor unless they 
purpose to devote themselves to school teaching ; nor for a less term than one 
year. Samvue. J. May. 
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A. 


Absentees from school, how treated in 
Newburyport and Fall River, 195. 

Abs, the teaching of, discouraged, 363. 

Act of the Legislature in regard to 
annulling certificates of teachers, pro- 
posed, 221. 

Acts relating to Common Schools. See 
Resolves. 

Addition, beautiful method of proving, 31. 

Adams, Solomon, Lecture by, before the 
American Institute, 275. 

Agnew, Professor J. H., Lecture by, 
before the American Institute, noticed, 
277. Remarks of, on Corporal Pun- 
ishment, 279. 

Aids, derived from nature and Provi- 
dence, 3. 

Alcott, Dr., remarks of, on the inutility 
of teaching large hand in penmanship, 
examined, 13. 

American Institute of Instruction, sketch 
of the history and labors of the, 239. 
Meeting of, at Pittsfield, 270, 273. 
Lectures before, 274. Discussion be- 
fore, 278. ; 

—- better cared for than children, 

57. 

Appropriations by the towns, Statistics 
of the, 193. 

Archbishop of Dublin, anecdote told by 
the, 320. 

Articulation, distinctness of, commended, 
33. Should be taught early, 34. 
Defects of, how acquired, 34. To be 
insisted on by teachers, 329. Princi- 

les of, in Russell’s Primary Reader, 
76. 

Astronomy, curious fact in, 96. 

Atmospheric Air, how constituted, and 
how vitiated, 90. How changed, 91. 
Composition and uses of, 292. 

Attendance, irregular, remarks on, by 
the Roxbury School Committee, 166. 


B. 


Baby’s complaint, poetry, 380. 
Barre Normal School, why interrupted, 
188. 
Benevolence, remarks on, by J. A. Bolles, 
Esq., 80. Anecdote concerning, 89. 
Berkshire, the lowest county in the 
amount of its appropriations for 
schools, 193. 

Bible, the, recommended as a Common 
School Class Book, 274. 





Blackboard instruction, remarks on, 
by the Michigan Superintendent of 
Schools, 119. Use of, in teaching 
grammar, 331. 

Blood, description and course of, 291. 
Prevented from falling back by valves, 
323. Circulation of, improved by 
exercise, 323. 

Body, the, to be first attended to in edu- 
cation, 6. Functions of, not under 
our control, 312. Substance of, 
changed often, 324. Compared with 
human machines, 324. Renewal of, 
impeded by want of exercise, 325. 

Bony system, outline of, 265. 

Boy, an honest one, anecdote of, 358. 

Boys should be taught some principles 
of domestic economy, 346. 

Breaking up of schools; less frequent 
than formerly, 218. 

Bridgman, Laura, report on, by Dr. 
Howe, 150. Health of, 150. Cheer- 
fulness and activity of, 151. Instruc- 
tion of, how commenced, 152. How 
taught ideas of qualities; of verbs; 
vocal sounds of, 154. Story written 
by, 155. Record of the teacher of, 
155. Letter of, to her mother, 156. 
Difficulty of, in understanding fiction ; 
love of knowledge; manner of form- 
ing words ; curiosity of, 159. Remarks 
on the moral nature, neatness and 
modesty of, 159. Instinctive good- 
ness of, 161. Self-esteem of, 163. 
Religious instruction of, 163. 

Bridgewater Normal School, noticed, 187. 

Brighton, the first town in the amount 
of its appropriations for schools, 193. 

Brimmer, Hon. Martin, donation of a 
copy of “the School and Schoolmas- 
ter,” to the Common Schools of Mas- 
sachusetts, 19. 

Bumstead, J. F., his sheet table of ele- 
mentary sounds, 35. Little Primer, 
First School Book, and First and Sec- 
ond Reading Book of, noticed, 361. 

Burritt, Elihu, his example of industry 
commended, and his attainments enu- 
merated, 43. 


C. 


Carbon, the fuel of the body, 295. 

Carbonic acid, nature of, 293. The food 
of the vegetable world, 298. 

Chase, John, Esq., donation of, to the 
School in Cabotville, 17. 
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Cheyne, Dr., remark of, recommending 


exercise, 30. 

Children learn fastest when young, 27. 
Advantages to, of a library and appa- 
ratus, 29. Should be taught good 
things to keep out bad, 32. Orphan, 
the cause of pleaded, 51. How to be 
dismissed from school, 85. How 
taught to teaze, 104. May be sent to 
school too much, 197. Of the rural 
districts, and of the cities compared, 
235. Should be required to take exer- 
cise in recess, 235. Diet of, how to 
be regulated, 247. Feeble, injured by 
exemption from labor, 348. Thinking 
animals, 378. Precocious, apt to dis- 
appoint expectation, 378. 

Circular Letter of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, on the subject of 
Physical Education, 257. 

Circulation of the blood, described, 281. 

Classical Studies, remarks on; notice of 
a new work on, 180. 

Classification of pupils, how to be made, 
100. On what principles, 102. 

Cobbett, Wm., his method of learning 
grammar, 44. 

Colburn’s First Lessons in mental arith- 
metic, commended, 330. 

Cold, humorous comparison of the adjec- 
tive, 64. 

Comets, remarks on, by the Editor, 113. 
Ancient errors in regard to, 114. 
Remarks on, by Professor Pierce, 116. 
A proof of the utility of knowledge, 
117. 

Common Schools, benefactors of, in 1843, 
enumerated, 17. Thoughts on, 143. 
Military spirit to be avoided in, 143. 
Average continuance of, 196. The 
history of, contrasted with fiction, 217. 
Breaking up of, less frequent than for- 
merly, 218. Branches taught in, con- 
sidered, 229. Of Rhode Island, move- 
ment in favor of, 339. 

Common School Journal, recommended 
as a suitable work for every district 
library, 1. Should be furnished to 
every school by the State, 2. Inten- 
tion and object of, 2. 

Common School Grammar, by Wm. B. 
Fowle, noticed, 269. 

Compensation of Teachers advancing, 
and statistics of, in Massachusetts, 
201. Disproportion of, given to male 
and female teachers, 201. That of 
females should be increased, 203. 

Complaint, the baby’s, 380. 

Compression of the chest, evils resulting 
from, 317. Veins and arteries, how 
affected by, 319. 

Cooper, the novelist, censured for his 
tales of pirates, 46. 

— of parents with teachers, 

9 


Copy pieces in the Irish Model Schools, 


on, how converted into islands, 


Corporal punishment, now to be avoided, 
54. Not to be depended upon, 55. 
Substitutes for, 56, 71,85. Objections 
to the disuse of, considered, 86. Rea- 
sons for the continued use of, 300. 

Corwin, Gov., extract from the message 
of, relating to schools, 27. 

Costliness of Ignorance calculated, 121. 

Cummings, Dr. S., remarks of, on the 
— of parents with teachers, 


D. 


Dana, the town of, the lowest in the 
amount of its appropriations for 
schools, 193. 

Dialogue, amusing, in regard to the 
word ratio, 39. 

Dictionary, a, what are the uses of, and 
how misused, 237. 

Diesterweg’s “Guide to Teachers,” trans- 
lation from, 60. 

Diet of children, how regulated, 247. 

Difference, the Physical, between men, 
raed compared to the Intellectual, 


Digestion, aided by cheerfulness at 
meals, 286. 

—" system, the, described, 268, 

Directions, fourteen, for reading to ad- 
vantage, 37). 

Disinterestedness, an anecdote, 184. 

District library, the, history of, 189. 
Number of books approved by the 
board of education, 192. 

Districts School, how to raise money for 
the purchase of libraries, 225. 

Dodging, (a cant term, ) exemplified, 366. 

Dog, anecdote of a, 144. 

Domestic Economy, a treatise on, by C. 
E. Beecher, noticed, 340. Whether a 
proper subject for schoo] instruction, 
340. Reasons for its being taught in 
schools, 342. Important to young 
wives, 343. May be taught from 
books, 344. Much of, may be taught 
to boys, 346. Defects of, pointed out, 
346. How taught in the Monticello 
Female Seminary, 367. 

Dress, the, should never compress the 
body, 320. 


E. 


Eating, in haste, evils of, 287. At 
unreasonable times, condemned, 289. 

Editor, address of, at the commencement 
of vol. v., 2. Remarks of, on cor- 
poral punishment, 54. Remarks of, 
introducing Dr. Howe’s Report in 
regard to Laura Bridgman, 149. 
Departure of, for Europe, noticed by 
the Editor pro tem., 161. ; 

Education, indifference of the public to, 
2. What it is, 4, 6. Can never be 
considered finished, 4. Its vastness 
illustrated, 4. Of the body, to be first 





attended to, 6. Noblest object of, the 
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moral nature, 11. Reduces the con- 
flicting elements of human nature to 
narmony, 11. A work of much detail, 
12. The best method of Reformation, 
13. Necessity of, to a republican 
government, illustrated, 32. the great 
hope and only security of the West, 
49. Early, recommended, 84. Pre- 
ventive of crime, 123. Of females, 
difficulties in, pointed out, 341. Physi- 
cal, to be superadded to other branches, 
352. Present, looks too much to 
roperty, 356. 

Edward’s First Lessons in Grammar, 
notice of, 167. 

Emerson, George B., remarks of, at 
Pittstield, 276, 280. 

Encyclopedia Americana, extract from, 
in regard to printing and paper-mak- 
ing, 40. 

Enemy, how to disarm an, 47. 

Engineer, epigram on an, 168. 

Enunciation and articulation, impor- 
tant elements in reading, 329. 

Examinations of Schools, how to be con- 
ducted, 70. 

Exercise, utility of, 3. Necessity of, in 
oxygenating the blood, 321. 


F. 


Falling leaf, the, a sentiment, 47. 

Female teachers, increasing employment 
of, 198. Superior fitness of, for teach- 
ing the young, 199. Competency of, 
to teach boys as well as girls, 304. 
Have more talent in proportion to 
their pay, 354. Become better fitted 
for mothers, 354. 

Fowle, Wm. B., notice of the Common 
School Grammar of, 269. 

Franklin, Dr., practical turn of mind of, 
how induced, 30. 

Functions and organs, not to be mista- 
ken for each other, 349. The differ- 
ence illustrated, 350. 


G. 


Gastric Juice, what? 284. Uses of the, 
286. 

General laws, necessary to our system, 
4, 

Generosity and kindness, instance of, 
among schoci-fellows, 48. 

Geographical error corrected, 65. 

Geography, should be united with his- 
tory, Geology, &c., 330. 

Geometry, as taught in the New York 
Schools, 305. 

German Schools, Wittich’s account of, 
205, 209. See Schools. 

God’s care for the least as well as the 
greatest, 310. 

Golden Rule, illustrated by a story, 172. 

Gradual Reader, the, described and 
accra 34. Specimens of, 35, 

Grammar, how learned by Wm. Cob- 
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bett, 44. Edward’s First notions of, 
noticed, 167. No branch so badly 
taught, 331. How taught on the 
blackboard, 331. Common School, 
by Wm. B. Fowle, notice of the, 269. 
Greenleaf, Alfred, lecture by, before the 
American Institute, noticed, 277. Re- 
marks of, on corporal punishment, 
279. 
H. 


Half an hour in a girl’s school, 177. 

Hancock School, Boston, general ar- 
rangement of, 134. 

Hand-Book for Readers and Students, 
Potter's, notice of, 369. Origin and 
objects of, 369. Arrangement of, in 
three parts, 370. 

Happiness, human, human codperation 
necessary to, 3. Effort necessary to 
the enjoyment of, 3. 

Health, public, the concern of govern- 
ments, 248. Its pecuniary value, 
249. And disease, hereditary, 256. 

Heart, description of the, 291. 

Heat, humorous illustration of its ex- 
pansive power, 171. 

Hen witness, anecdote of a, 48. 

Herschel, Sir J., remarks of, on reading, 
99, 

Home, a preservative against vice, 246. 
Howard, Roger S., lecture by, before 
the American Institute, noticed, 277. 
Hubbard, H., Esq., remarks of, on the 

classification of knowledge, 276. 

Hubbard, R. B., lecture by, before the 
American Institute, noticed, 277. 

Hulburd, Mr., report of, to the N. York 
Assembly, on the influence of educa- 
tion in preventing crime, 123. 

Human nature, contradictory, 11. 

Humboldt, remark by, on destroying 
trees, 174. 

Humphrey, Dr. H., discourse by, before 
the American Institute, noticed, 274. 
Husband, loss of one, and three horses, 

by a widow, 13. 


I. 


Ignorance, the great obstacle to human 
improvement, 48. Costliness of, 121. 

Indiana, schools in, 173. 

Inscription on the oldest grave-stone in 
Connecticut, 39. 

Institute, American, (see American In- 
stitute, &c. &c.) 239, 270, 273. 

Instruction, what? how differing from 
teaching, 205. 

Intellect, objects in training the, two- 
fold, to quicken its perceptions and 
store it with knowledge, 7. 


J. 


Jackson, Dr. James, letter of, on the 
importance of a knowledge of human 
physiology, 258. 

Jarvis, Dr. Edward, letter of, on the 
importance of attention to the physical 
laws, 260. 
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K. 


Kindness, how to conquer by, 112. 
Kingsbury, John, remarks of, on corpo- 
ral punishment, 279. _ oe 
Knickerbocker’s Magazine, description 
of a penitentiary from, 379. So 
Knowledge, the acquisition and utility 
of, 8. All kinds of, useful, exem- 
plified, 8. Pecuniary value of, shown 
by examples, 10. The stand-still party 
in, 1i. The pursuit of, recommended 
by the examples of Sherman, Greene, 
Washington, Rittenhouse, Bowditch, 
Franklin, Fulton, and Whitney, 43. 
Must be gradually acquired, 43. Pur- 
suit of, under difficulties, 44. Acqui- 
sition of, by Laura Bridgman, 45. 
How to be improved by thinking, 45. 


L. 


Labor, a blessing, 348. 

Lambert, Dr., Lecture by, on Physiology, 
noticed, 277. 

Languages, musical difference of, 33. 

Large Hand, utility of, in teaching Pen- 
manship, 13. How to be taught, and 
why, 14. 

Law, in regard to the appointment of 
prudential committees, 128. 

Laws, general, necessary, 4. Of health, 
simple; of disease, complex, 233. 
Before what other branches of knowl- 
edge to be studied, 256. 

Leavitt, Dr. O.S., editor of the Western 
School Journal, 49. 

Lessons, unprepared, how to be rem- 
edied, 56. 

Letter, circular, of the Secretary, on the 
subject of Physiology, 257. Of Dr. 
James Jackson, 255; of Dr. S. B. 
Woodward, 259; of Dr. Edward Jar- 
vis, 260; of Dr. M. S. Perry, 264, in 
reply to the circular. First, to a 
Primary School Teacher, 338. Sec- 
ond, to the same, 359. Third, to the 
same, 377. 

Lexington Normal School, noticed, 188. 

Libraries, School District, noticed by 
the Board of Education, 189. By 
the Secretary, 223. Grant for the 
purchase of, how welcomed by the, 
districts, 223. Number of, previcus 
to Jan. 1, 1843, 224. Supplementary 
resolve to the grant for, proposed, 225. 
Management of, 226. 

Life, average length of, in different 
classes, 232. How small a part of, 
available, 356. In a penitentiary, 
graphic sketch of, 379. 

Lines on gentleness and kindness, 79. 

— of pirates, reading of, condemned, 


Lungs, uses of the, 296. Structure of, 
298. Causes of defective, 316. 

Lying, to be guarded against in conduct 
by parents, 50. 





M. 


Marryatt, the novelist, censured for his 
Tales of Piratical Life, 46. 

Mason, Dr., remarks of, on co 
punishment, 278. On the principles 
of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, 279. 

Matteawan, N. Y., extraordinary school- 
house at, described, 127. 

May, Rev. S. J., appointed to the Lex- 
ington Normal School, 188. Lecture 
by, before the American Institute, 
noticed, 278. 

Medicus, remarks of, on the Sixth Re- 
tH of the Secretary of the Boar? of 

ducation, 354. 

Mental arithmetic, great utility of, 330. 

Middleton, Bishop, maxims of, 171. 

Monticello Female Seminary, sketch of, 
367. Course of studies in, 368. 

Mora] nature, the noblest object of edu- 
cation, 11. 

Mortality amongst children, how great, 
230. 

Mothers, not always qualified to teach 
domestic economy to their children, 
343. 

Murdock, J. E., Lecture by, on Vocal 
Gymnastics, noticed, 277. 

Muscular system, outline of, 266. 

Music, Martin Luther’s opinion of, 59. 

My Little Primer and My First School 
Book, noticed, 361. 


N. 


Names of letters, an obstacle to spell- 
ing, 362. 

Nervous system, outline of, 266. 

Nitrogen, uses of, in the atmosphere, 
296. 

Normal Schools, notice of, by the Board 
of Education, 187. Remarks on, 326. 
Ours not of the highest kind, 326. 
Suggestions in reference to, 327. May 
be opened for a limited period, 328. 
Paramount objects of, 329. Should 
teach Physiology, Book-keeping, Ele- 
ments of Constitutional Law, 331. 
Must endeavor to elevate the char- 
acter of teachers, 332. 


0. 


Oak of Judah, lines on, 320. 

Oracle of Health, remarks of, on exer- 
cise, 111. 

Oral instruction during reading lessons, 
recommended, 366. 

Orchard, six reasons for planting an, 
310. 

Order, in school, essential, 21. Advan- 
tages of, 21. Requires a good loca- 
tion and convenient room, 22; regard 
to place and time, 22. Borrowing @ 
hindrance to, 22. Requires neatness, 
22; punctuality, 23; one thing at a 
time, 24; diligence, 24; example, 24. 
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How to be preserved without using 
the rod, 35. Classification necessary 
to, 100. Codperation of assistants 
necessary to, 103. Inconsistent with 
noisy movements, 103. The subject 
of, resumed, 129. Not to be main- 
tained by fear, but by principle, moral 
suasion, love, 132. 

Organization, the laws of, must be con- 
formed to, 255, 

Organs, difference between the vocal 
and enunciative, 33. Of the human 
body, necessity of a knowledge of, 
281. And their functions, difference 
between, 349. 

— Mrs. F. S., Truth, a tale by, 

5. 
— uses of, in life and combustion, 
92. 

Oxygenation of the blood, prevented by 
impure air, 314. Imperfect in rep- 
tiles, perfect in birds, 315. Prevented 
by small lungs, by compression of the 
= 215, 216; by want of exercise, 

21. 


P. 


Page, D. P., lecture by, before the Amer- 
ican Institute, noticed, 276. Remarks 
of, on corporal punishment, 279. More 
extended remarks of, 300. 

Paper, when and how invented, 41. 
Varieties of, 41. 

Parents, relation of to teachers, 306. 

Parke’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, quoted, 
45. 

Parliament House, the new, how venti- 
lated, 94. 

Parsons, A. V., letter of, on profanity 
in teachers, 28. 

Peabody, A. P., sentiments of, on sym- 
pathy and temperance, 309. 

Penitentiary, life in a, described, 379. 

Penmanship, should first be taught by 
large hand, 13. Letters should be 
analyzed, 15. Should be taught from 
elements, like other arts, 16. 

Perennial Flowers, 174. 

Perry, Dr. M. S., letter of, on the laws 
of health, 264. 

Perspiration, not to be obstructed, 312. 

Pestalozzi, a teacher rather than a 
scholar, 327. 

Phillips, Hon. Stephen C., donation of, 
to the Latin and High School of Sa- 
lem, 18. 

Physiology, human, the study of, neg- 
lected, 230. Entitled to the first 
rank after the elementary branches, 
230. General ignorance of, 231, 236. 
The general laws of, attainable by 
youth, 233. Recommended to be 


taught in common schools, 234. Re- 
lation of, to diet, 247 ; to exercise, 247. 
Knowledge of, more necessary in 
civilized than in savage life, 253. 
The general principles of, essential to 
teachers, to all men, 351. 
mended by Medicus, 355. 


Recom- 
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Pierce, Cyrus, resignation of the Lex- 
ington Normal School, noticed, 188. 
Lecture by, before the Institute, no- 
ticed, 276. Remarks of, on corporal 
punishment, 278. 

Pirate’s Own Book, supposed conse- 
quence of reading, 133. 

Planets, relative distances of, from the 
sun, 6. 

Poetry for Home and School, noticed, 
215. 

Potter, Rev. Alonzo, Hand-Book for 
Readers and Students by, noticed, 369. 
See Hand- Book. 

— and Proverbs for Copy-Pieces, 
381. 

Primary Reader, the, by William Rus- 
sell, noticed, 375. 

Primary School Reader, noticed, 185. 

Printing, history of, 40. Three kinds 
of, described, 40. When invented, 40. 
Where invented, and by whom, 41. 
Books, the first printed, 41. By ma- 
chinery, of modern invention, 41. 
Types, specimens of, 42. 

Profanity in teachers, letters on, 28. 
Of self-styled gentlemen, censured, 
30. 

Professions, the learned, injudiciously 
reserved for the weak, 348. 

Property, the attainment of, too much 
regarded in education, 356. 

Providence, R. 1., schools of, com- 
mended, 339. 

Prudential committees, resolve in rela- 
tion to the appointment of, 128. 

Publishers of this Journal, Address of, 
to subscribers, 1. 

Punishment, in schools, how to be in- 
flicted, 130. 

Punctuality, the want of, robbery, 166. 

Punctuation, ludicrous error in, 59. 


Q. 


Qualifications of teachers, remarks on, 
75. Enumerated in an extract from 
the “ Wheeling Fountain,” 308. 


R. 


Randall, O. W., letter of, on profanity in 
teachers, 28. 

Reading, the present bad taste in, at- 
tributed to the excess of light litera- 
ture, 20. The, of the English clas- 
sics, recommended, 20. Aflfectation 
in, to be avoided, 36. Some faults in, 
described, 78. The mechanical part 
of, hints on, 97. Illustrated by the 
example of mocking birds, 98. Re- 
marks on, of Sir J. Herschel, 99. 
How taught on the blackboard, 120. 
For the Sabbath, what? 245. How 
taught in Bumstead’s Primary School 
Books, 361. Fourteen cautions and 
counsels in regard to, from Dr. Pot- 
ter’s Hand-Book, 371. 

Rebellions in school accounted for, 88. 

Recess in schools, how abused, 235. 
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Recitations to be thorough rather than 
frequent ; not to be continued to wea- 
riness, 377. 

Reflections of a young teacher, 175. 

Registers, school, noticed in the Secre- 
retary’s Report, 221. Statistics of, 
valuable, 222. Blank books instead 
of sheets for, recommended, 222. 

Religious exercise at the opening of a 
girls’ school, 177. 

Report of the Deputy Superintendent of 
Allegany Co., N. Y., extracts from 
the, on teachers and reading, 75. Of 
the Michigan Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, extracts from, on the 
use of the blackboard, 119. On sec- 
tarianism, 120. On the costliness of 
ignorance, 121. Of Mr. Hubbard, 
Chairman of the Committee on Col- 
leges and Schools, to the New York 
Assembly, 123. Of Dr. Howe on Lau- 
ra Bridgman, 150. Of the School 
Committee of Roxbury, extract from, 
on irregular attendance, 166; on pre- 
cocious and neglected children, 213; 
on the moral influence of teachers, 
213; on corporal punishment, 214. 
Sixth Annual, of the Board of Edu- 
cation, 180. Sixth Annual, of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, 
193. Of School Committees, remarks 
on, by the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, 216 Superior to those of 
former years, 216. Of the Poor Law 
Commissioners in England, extracts 
from the, 231. 

Resolves, additional, in relation to School 
District Libraries, 128. Exempting 
the property of School Districts from 

taxation, 128. In relation to the ap- 
pointment of Prudential Committees, 
128. 

Returning good for evil, a story, 564. 

Rhode Island, movement of, in regard 
to Common Schools, 339. 

Robinson, Mrs., anecdote of, 16. 

Roses, a lesson on, 211. The two, a 
sentiment on, 246. 

Russell, William, The Primary Reader 
of, noticed, 375. 

Ss. 

Sabbath Reading, what? 245. 

Sabbaths, thoughts on, 176. 

Schmidt’s Guide to Drawing described, 
241. Institute of, how patronized at 
Berlin, 241. Principles and method 
of, 242. The book recommended for 
general use, 243. 

School Examinations, how to be per- 
formed, 70. 

Scholars, number of and average at- 
tendance in the common schools, 194. 

School Friend, the, noticed, 271. 

School Fund, condition of the, 224. 

Schools, German, as described by the 
Central Society of England, 205. 
Teachers of, how trained; subjects 
taught in, much _ increased, 206. 





Knowledge of the external world, how 
communicated in, 207,209. Of Proy- 
idence, R. I., described and commend- 
ed, 339. 

Schoolhouses, how ventilated, 91. Ex- 
traordinary one at Fishkill, N. Y., 127. 
Neatness of, influences character, 173. 
Remarks on, by the Editor of the 
Prairie Farmer, 204. For Primary 
Schools, how to be furnished, 337. 

Schoolmasters, training college for, near 
London, 176. 

School money not to be appropriated to 
purchase libraries, 225. 

School and Schoolmaster, the, notice of, 
from the Monthly Miscellany, 141. 

Sectarianism, to be excluded from 
schools, but not morality, 120. 

Shuttleworth, Bishop, sentiment of, 79. 

Skin, structure and uses of the, de- 
scribed, 311. 

Slave, remarkable one in Alabama, 144. 

Small beginnings not to be despised, 84. 

Social Monitor and Orphan’s Advocate, 
noticed, 51. 

Somers’ Mutiny, attributed to the influ- 
ence of improper books, 46. 

Spelling, defeetive modes of teaching it 
exposed, 81. Should always be com- 
bined with writing or reading, 330, 
362. Oral, worse than wasted, 330. 
Two ways of, described, 362. 

Statistics, of the average length of life, 
ny Of the higher branches of study, 

29. 

Stereotype plates, uses and advantages 
of, 40. 

Stomach, the, description of, 283. 

Studies, classical, remarks on, 150. Se- 
lections among, necessary, 227. Rela- 
tive importance of, 228. Statistics of, 
229. Should be so presented as not 
to need other excitement, 336. 

Study, rules for, selected from Diester- 
weg’s “Guide to Teachers,” 60. 

Sturtevant, Professor, remarks of, on 
schoolhouses in the West, 204, 

Suffolk, the highest of any county in its 
school appropriations, 193. 

Swan, Wm. D., Primary School Reader 
of, noticed, 185. Remarks of, on the 
art of reading, 243. Recommends 
teaching the powers as well as the 
names of /etters, then the reading of 
words, 244, 

Sympathy for returning sinners taught 
by the example of Jesus, 309. 

Systems of the body, various, 265, 282. 


T. 


Teachers, should set an example of or- 
der, 24. Gentleness, 24. Prepara- 
tion, 24. Should study the character 
of scholars, 25. Should con‘ide in 
pupils, 25. Should make school at- 
tractive, 26. Should complain little 
to parents, 26. Should be sure the 
fault is not their own, before punish- 
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ing a pupil, 56. Four kinds of,de-; favor of Common Schools in Rhode 
scribed, 75. Female, recommended | _ Island, 339. 

for refractory boys, 87. College for, | Utopia, directions of, in fitting up a Pri- 
near London, 176. Female, recom-| mary Schoolroom, 337. Letters of, to 
mended for young pupils, 199. Com-}; a Primary School Teacher, 338, 359 
pensation of, 201. The first should} 377. . 
be the best, 202. Of German schools, 
regularly trained, 206. Moral Influ- V. 
ence of, 213. Qualifications of, dis- . 
cussed, 219. Incompetent, how to be Vacations, longer, proposed, 197. Too 
dismissed, 221. Relation of, to pa-| Short, and tasks too long, 353. How 
rents, 306. Qualifications of, enu-{ 0 be better arranged, 353, How to 
merated, 308. The true ones de-|_, be improved, 360. 

scribed in verse, 310. Not synony- Ventilation, the necessity of, illustrated, 
mous with good scholars, 326. Should 90. Various methods of, described, 
be good readers, 329. Unfit ones} 9%: Quantity of, required for respira- 
must be rejected by Normal teachers,! 100, 92, 314. Not aided by air-tight 
333. Highest aim of, 333. Motives| Stoves, 357. Familiarly recommend- 
to be offered to pupils by, 334. Should |. &4; 359. 

not be ignorant of Physiology, 351. Vulgarisms of language noticed, 346. 
Female, competency of, 354. Pay of, 
less than that of mechanics, 355. Ww. 

Teaching, the manner of, various, 169, Wadsworth, Hon. James, donation of 
Mr. Thomson’s remarks upon, 169.| «The School and Schoolmaster,” to 
An art based on fixed principles, 327. the schools of New York, 18. Proba- 
Perfection in, not yet attained, 335.| ble originator of District Libraries, 18. 
Progress to be made, 336. Not to be: Western School Journal, notice of, 49. 
made a mere business, 337. By means Extract from, on the manner and mat- 
of words, before letters, described and| ter of teaching, 169. 


recommended, advantages of this | Widow, loss of three horses and a hus- 
course, 361, 362. Of the abs con-| band, bya, 13. 7 


demned, 363. | Woman, importance of educating, 341. 
Teazing, how taught to children, 104. | Woodward, Dr. S. B., letter of, on the ad- 
Teeth, the growth and uses of, 285. vantages of a knowledge of the Natu- 
Thoughts on Common Schools, 143. ral Laws, 259. 

Time, divisions of, explained, 137. | Words, an epigram upon, 168. 
Tower, David B., the Gradual Reader | Writing, should begin with large hand, 

of, commended, 34. 13. Requires much practice, 15. A 


Trees, the planting of around school-| mechanical art, 330. 
houses, commended, 160. ‘ 
Trelawney, the novelist, censured for Y. 
his tales of Pirates, 46. 
Truth, a tale by Mrs. F. S. Osgood, 105. | Young, Hon. Samuel, letter of, in regard 
Types, specimens of the various sizes; to profanity in a teacher, 28. 





and kinds of, 42. Young Teacher, reflections of a, 175. 
Letter of, on kindness to poor chil- 
U. dren, 238. 


Youth and Age, philosophical definition 
Ultima Thule; of knowledge, never to be! of, 347. 

reached, 5. Youthful honesty, story illustrative of, 
Updike, Hon. Wilkins, exertions of, in: 125. 











